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ponement of annexation. To represent the Texan Santa Fe expedition 
simply as an effort "to break up the trade . . . between Mexico 
and the United States through Santa Fe" (page 111) without explaining 
that the boundary which Texas claimed by statute included that depot 
is misleading. Under any aspect of the matter it is difficult to conceive 
how the expedition -violated the neutral rights of the United States or 
the principles of international law. And the old San Antonio road — ■ 
since St. Denis crossed the province from Natchitoches to Eagle Pass 
in 1714 the idea of a trail stretching across the vast wilderness has in- 
trigued the imagination of writers. Thus (page 34), "Along this road 
in the hot summer [of 1830] Teran's army must have marched" to be 
distributed "in a dozen or more contonments" — though the several 
hundred soldiers who formed this army actually reached Texas by sea, 
and established six posts in addition to the three already in Texas. But 
these errors are not fatal. They are more or less inherent in the plan 
of the series, and to such as need the Chronicles this volume will certainly 

be useful. ^ ^ ^ 

Eugene C. Barker 

The American spirit in education. A chronicle of great teachers. By 
Edwin E. Slosson. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publications of 
the Yale university council.] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1921. 309 p. $5.00.) 
It would not be fair to Mr. Slosson to evaluate this volume from the 
standpoint of a critical student of the history of education. In fact 
one would not be justified in reviewing it as one would review a textbook 
or a reference work to be used by classes in the history of education in 
our normal schools or colleges. It was not prepared with the expecta- 
tion that it would be considered either as a contribution to the literature 
of the history of education or as a textbook. As one of the volumes of 
the Chronicles of America series, it well justifies its publication. 

I take it that those who read this book are interested in a general 
way in all of the movements which have resulted in the development of 
our present-day American civilization and wish to secure some familiar- 
ity with a few of the more outstanding movements in education in this 
country. Mr. Slosson has succeeded in presenting an eminently read- 
able book which occasionally includes some historical facts not ordinarily 
found in the ordinary history of education but which in the main merely 
presents the better-known educational landmarks. He has attempted 
in his organization of a number of chapters to have the historical facts 
center around outstanding figures, especially in the chapters showing 
the influence of Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Horace Mann, and 
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Dewitt Clinton. While there is little continuity to the book, particular- 
ly in the latter chapters, the spirit in which he has presented the move- 
ments in education is liberal, with a decided willingness to emphasize 
the unfinished nature of many of our problems. The book would have 
been more satisfying to many of us if he had permitted himself to be 
more critical of modem movements. This is particularly true with 
reference to such subjects as the rise of technical education, the question 
of federal influence upon education, and the unsolved problems that 
have to do with higher education. 

Inasmuch as relatively so small a part of the volume is really devoted 
to the influence of the individual in education, the subtitle — "A chron- 
icle of great teachers " — is unnecessary, as is also the attempt already 
mentioned to associate great educational movements with individuals, 
after all not so notably identified with these movements as the titles of the 
chapters would seem to indicate. 

The typographical appearance of the book is all that can be desired. 

It is eminently fitting that the Chronicles of America should include some 

such volume as this; and, as has been said, if the book is considered 

merely as one of a general series, the critical attitude that one might 

assume if this were heralded as a contribution to the history of education 

is unjustifiable. ^ ^ ^ 

^ C. E. Chadset 

The fathers of the constitution. A chronicle of the establishment of the 
union. By Max Farrand. [The chronicles of America. Edited 
by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publi- 
cations of the Yale university council] (New Haven : Yale university 
press, 1921. xii, 246 p. $5.00) 
The Chronicles of America series represents a most commendable ad- 
vance in the publication of attractive, well-printed works of history, 
which combine — with the few inevitable exceptions — scholarliness, in- 
terest, and literary skill. Professor Farrand 's volume is no exception 
in any of these respects, and particularly not as to scholarliness ; for his 
long study of the period with resulting publications of well-known his- 
torical excellence fitted him admirably for this very brief sketch of the 
"critical period" of our nation's history. The historian may expect to 
find little that is new therein, either as to fact or interpretation; but 
he will appreciate the success with which the author relates in the brief 
compass of 30,000 words the bare plot of the story with sufiicient light 
on the leading individual actors to make them more than names; and 
the general reader will glean from the well-told chronicle both informa- 
tion and interest often denied to him by longer works. 

"There was nothing in the Revolution that transformed the essential 



